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Keep thy Heart 1 all Dien; ; 
aui + of 1. are the e Les a Lale. 


Nu. Heare of. man is ES 
regarded. as the ſeat of his 
N aftecbone. To keep the beart 

therefore with all.: diligence, 

228 is to have a conſtant. guard 

<a upon the affections, a ſince 
inp 9 proceed the iſſues of life; 3 that is, 
the conduct of life, its happineſs, its wiſdom, 
and conſequently the events of life, in the PR 


Few, yp. the affections of the Heart. 


The writin gs & Sohmon are full of ſenten- | 


tious maxims, as well as moſt uſeful precepts: 


for the regulation of human life, and as ſuch 
have they been ever eſteemed a moſt valuable 
treaſure, even tho' no ſuperior Hand were bs % 


C 


a 


4X * 


28 to bare f wided his 


| 5 « of each, wy to inthe ſuch obſervation 
upon both, as nas e' of 5 _ roman 
ES e perience and wiſdom of 
his he has drawn concluſions, which at firſt 
view may ſeem inconſiſtent with each We: - 
For one while he tells 18, that all i vanity-an 
wexationof ſpirit ;—that tf re is nothing new fer 
the fin; that all things come alike to-all;=—one event 
fo the righteous and to the u icked ; — that in much 
wiſdom" is much ſorrow,” and be that: increaſoth 
knowledge , increaſeth { row, and the like; = 
Whilſt at other times, from the ſame experience, 
he informs us of a difference betwixt the right- 
eous and the wicked, as o events in life, in the 
order of Providence: that the upright ſhall dwell 
in the land ;—that * days and long life and 
peace ſhall. be added to them; — that he that bonaur-. 
erb the Lord ſhall have bi barns filed with plenty, 
and his preſſes burſt out with new wine ; that the 
cus ſe of the Lord is in the houſe of the wicked, but 
r my 


. 


mee ec 285 


through had confirmed his theory experitnent 
ly. He had addicted himſelf- not only to the 


to his appetites, without reſerve. Al things, ſays 
he, have I ſeen in the days of my variity. — At 
the fame time, being bleſſed with a wiſe and 
underſtandin g heart, he could not. be at a loſs, 

in his ſerious hours, to form juſt obſervations 
both upon the ways of men, and upon the va 
= Providence in the government of them. 


£91 


blſhege won the babiranion. of te jt TH ts 
every paſſage to-this purpoſe, would be to tran- 
ſcribe-the whole book of the Proverbs. Let 
us rather conſider bo cheſe eren accounts 
ncileable with each other. 
Solomon was' not a perfieial er Hally cb 
ver: his ſagacity and great abilities, natural and 
ſupernatural, as is juſt now obſerved; had fur- 


niſhed him with a moſt extenſive knowledge and 
_ comprehenſive view of things, 


and contradiftory ſcenes of life he had gone 
41 


ſtudy of wiſdom, but to the practice of folly. 
He had' indulged his paſſions and given a looſe 


As this wiſe Prince could not but xn 


| 1385 what has been the obſervation of all ages, 
that, in the ordinary diſtribution of things, there 


is one event to all — that the race is not to the ſwift, 


nor. the battle to the frung, neither bread to the 


* not yer riches . to men of underſlanding, nor = 
3 


and the various . 


marks of Divine favour : 


161 
fauuur to men of till, but time and chance hap. . 
peneth to them all; that there is a juſt man that 
periſheth in bis rigbteouſneſs, and there is a wicked 
man that prolungeth his life in his wickedneſs : — 
So neither could ſo diſcerning a perſon avoid ſee- 
ing, that, notwithſtanding this promiſcuous diſ- 
tribution of things in general, yet there was cer. 
tainly ſome particular Superi! 
over the affairs of mankind, ' 
diſtinguiſhed the good from tl 
| d disfavour in this life, 
From which diſcernment, he has made a col- 
lection of moſt excellent rules and precepts for 
_ every relation of life, acts civil, and re- 
ful 


ligious, not founded on ſpeculation, but on fact 
and experience: maxims full of encouragement 
to the one, and terror to the other; placing the 
expectations of happineſs and proſperity on the 
fide of integrity and religion; which, tho' not 
certainly to be depended upon in every indivi- 
duals particular caſe, yet, certainly pointing out 
to him the ſafeſt path to walk in, in order to 


entitle himſelf to the bleſſings of Heaven, and to 


give him the beſt grounds of hope for ſucceſs in 
all his undertakings.—In a general view of things, 
a general Providence cannot be ſuppoſed to make, 
much leſs to promiſe that viſible marks of diſ- 


tinction ſhall be made betwixt the good and bad 
py . 


þ 7 5 


in this world: where, in the preſent dans 


the connexion and mutual dependency of things 


muſt frequently involve both in a common ca- 
lamity, and where even the merit of virtue 
would be deſtroyed by ſuch a conſtant diſtinc- 


tion, were it to be made. But yet Solomon had 
experience enough, and authority enough to ſay, 


that tho' 4 finner do evil an hundred times, and bis 
days be prolonged, without determining any far- 
ther upon this mans caſe, yet ſurely be knew (he 


ſays) it ſhould be well with them that Jour God. 5 


They might expect, and had the greateſt reaſor 
to hope it ſhould be well with them in this life; 


that they who ſat out and proceeded on ſuch a | 


principle as the fear of God, had at leaſt the beſt 


pretenſions to promiſe themſelves happineſs and 


\ ſucceſs in this world; but that in the next, moſt 
infallibly, it ſhould be well with them, however 
they might be diſappointed here. — Wiſe there- 


fore would it be in all men, to make the ſame 
concluſion upon the matter, which is made at 


the end of this book, that 70 fear God and keep 
bis commandments is the whole of man, the whole 
of his duty here, and the whole of his expecta- 
| tations both here, and hereafter, when God;/hall 
bring every work into judgment, with every ſecret 
m whether it be good, or rr it 1 evil. 
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i which Solomon 
In the character of the 


4 " vanity 


ſame ſituation, and 


accident, . or NED 


bad, we tiſe and fall x 
decay fortuitoufly, w 


ee, 
ſhould it be OO 
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tation of events, Suben 
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> different kind of bon 
appears to have made | 


af Bone, An And hog 
Place dere hacks 


s will have the ſame 


appearance; a er. atality, or chance, or 
ou- pleaſe to call it, at- 


echanical kind of ro- 


r or 


iſcuouſly, flouriſh and 


the eee eee, Such | 


à repreſentation of things as this ſeems to be 


one chief defign of 


te book of Eccleſiaſtes, 


being for the moſt part deſcriptive of the prin- 


_ Ciples and reafonings of 


thinker of thoſe days. 


But attend to the Prea 
of a Religioniſt, ſpeaking in the —_—_— wiſdom 


1——— 


- 4 8 a 
o 


* ab Nor dence 


fairs of - mankind, a conſtitution ſo ordered and 


ſettled, that the ads of life are evidently 


the libertin and -free- 


A eee 


on 


(1 


on the ſide of the religious and good, and tho a 
viſible diſtinction in their favour cannot always 
be made under a general Providence, yet that the 
wiſdom of the Almighty has ſo: contrived this 
ſtupendous ſyſtem, that his care of particulars in 
the moral world is interwroven into the; Reher 
plan, which he has eſtabliſhed in the natural. 
We ſee enough of this plan to convince us, that 
it is founded upon truth and rectitude, and tho! 
eyents do not regularly correſpond with the 
weak notions and fond expectations of men, who 
ſee but little into this complicated ſcheme, yet 


that the intereſts of virtue are even amply provi. 
ied Seis this Bszahd tät upon Wesel 


muſt appear, that the righteous, and the wiſe, and 
their works en an e a | 
ie: G. 4 "SES 13 2411 {34 eo D 
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Beese, eeepe 
ſubject; as that of a general and a particular 
Providence. The words of my text have led me 
into theſe few remarks upon the ſentiments of 
their author. — Let us now confine ourſelves to 
the text ĩtſelf more immediately, Keep thy heart 
with all diligence, for out of it are the iſuet of 
life. — The words themſelves are too plain and 
intelligible to need any explanation. I have 


T ane ſhall anſwer th 


h | n as to e ble 
| of following this pre criptic of the wiſe man, 
For if he be a-neceſſary agent, it will be in vain 
for him to put this queſtion to himſelf at all, 
bow his heart is to be kept; ſince his actions 
will ſtill go on without choice or direction of 
his own, or . power of governing himſelf by 
preference to another. So far ſuch 
an enquiry erf be uſeleſs. — But then, on 
| the other hand, if he really feels himſelf at li- 
berty to act this way or th at, and that he has in 
his own hands a power of acting for himſelf, 
and of chooſing means for ſuch an end, as'a free 
agent; will it not be equally vain and ridiculous 
to attempt arguing him into a fatality of action, 
by telling him he is not free, whilſt he is con- 
ſcious 


ten 


beoos to bimſelf tr t he is? For after all whats 
ever becomes of acts intricate diſputes concern- 
ing © free will, fixt fate, foreknowledge abſolute,” 
which can ſerve only to perplex and puzzle his 
underſtanding; yet it ſeems,” the man ſtill finde 
himſelf in fact at his own diſpoſal, atid conſe- 
nero pep own actions. No 
abſtract ſpeculation 977 how- 
ever ingenious, can f defraud him of that 
liberty, e te e. Wade in ac you. 
ſion of. 
1 Finding himiel wen Ress Mb ert ehg y 
will be what kind of fresdom it is he enjeys; 
whether it be abſolute and uembaraſſed, or 
Whether he is liable to ſach influences, as may be 
more likely to lead him one way than another, 
into a wrong courſe of life rather than « right, 
or the reverſe, The way to know this, is only 
to reflect on the ſtate of human nature, as it is 
at preſent. Now the preſent ſtate of human na- 
ture is univerſally felt, and univerſally acknow- 
ledged to be a ſtate of degeneracy, a diſordered 
ſtate, wherein the byaſs of the affections are 
turned the wrong way, the ballance of the hu- 
man conſtitution fo unequally poiſed, that the 
inclinations of mankind in general tend to the 
gratification of the ſenſual part, rather than the 
er or — We do not here en- 
a B quire 


| adn. how- this: dig tracat F of. ite human | 
frame has been brought about; tis ſufficient to 


obſerve that ſo it is in fac and that tho God had 
made man upright in the beginning, yet they have 
fought out many inventions fince, by. which, tha 
uprightneſs no longer ſubſiſts. a 
From this view of man, it 1 W 
to acknowledge that his Freedom is not of that 
abſolute kind, as to be attended with no diffi- 
culties in the exertion of it. Since, if the motives 
and applications to the gratifying the ſenſual pan 
are more in number, or more immediately pre- 
ſent and ſtriking than thoſe of the other kind, 
and conſequently the affections by this means 
tendered more flexible d yielding on one ſide 
than the other, it muſt of courſe be allowed that 
his better part, that is, his rational or ſpiritual 
nature, muſt lie under a manifeſt diſadvantage, 
being ſo far reſtrained in its freedom, in propor- 
tion as the oppoſite prin ple, his ſenſual paſſions, 
have gained the aſcendant in his conſtitution. 


All this Igay muſt be allowed to be a reſtraint 
upon his freedom of action; but a reſtraint not 


forcible or compulſive, for it may be reſiſted and 
overcome, but a reſtraint of that moral kind, 
which makes it probable, even more than pro- 
bable, according to his preſent character, that he 


will generally: ſubmit to the ſollicitations of -his 
ſenſes, 


han — to the duggeltiöne r 


* 


affections conſiſts, if I miſtake not, the imper: 
fedtion of our 3 —_— and the 22 e con- 
N e 5 aue | * 
On nova 1 notice in this ay 
; Sechs unfair repreſentation, which is often made 
of mankind upon this ſubjet,; particularly by a 
late writer, in his Enquiry into the nature and ori- 
zin & evil; where, after laying down ſome ex- 
cellent principles upon the introduction of evil in 
general, yet the uſe he makes of them in his 
deductions is by no means warranted from his 
premiſſes. For, whereas in the one he goes upon 
the ſuppoſition of the Deity's ſufferance of evil, 
as expedient for the ſake of the greateſt an 
upon the whole, which is undoubtedly true, in 
the other he improves this ſufferance into a ne- 
 ceſſity of moral evil, as inherent in the original 
frame of man: a neceſſity ſo ſtrong and pow- 
erful, as to defeat the efficacy of every remedy, 
which the wiſdom of God or man can provide 
againſt it; whether from education, govern- 
ment, religion, or even revelation itſelf. Civil 


government for inſtance, upon his plan, conſiſts 


of ſubjects, the bulk of whom, being naturally 
wicked, muſt therfare be at: in their own 


: his reaſon; — In this overballance of the ſenſual 


way, 


AP AG PPP * „ . a 
— — 
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ſtition, cruelty, cb , nonſenſe, Fanta of 


object in, ſhould have bee 
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Way, chat is, . 1076-25 wicked as thems 


ſelves. — Religion, by the unavoidable deprayis 
ty of mankind, muſt needs be filled with ſuper. 


the worſt Kind, and fo introduce a greater train 
of evils than it was intended to prevent. — Di- 
vine Revelation, if ſuch a thing can ever be fup- 
poſed, cannot poſſibly anſwer any end, it muſt 


be corrupted as ſoon as given, both in principle 
and practice, and be replete with a new ſet of 
miſchiefs, which the world would otherwiſe 


have eſcaped. In ſhort, Deity. itſelf cannot give 
a Revelation, conſiſtently with the preſent ſtate 
of mankind, becauſe it would be giving them a 


rule to act by, in direct oppoſition to that unal- 


terable nature, by which they muſt neceffarily 
be governed. This ſeems to be the ſubſtance 
in few words of the author's concluſions; the 
reſt being little more than declamation and 
flouriſh, in the uſual ſtile of infidelity. And a 


| moſt melancholy picture indeed it is he has gi- 


ven us of ourſelves z but __ the drawing is 
taken from a point of view, preſents only 
the dark fide af; anus; and which the 


painter has made ſtill darker, by repreſenting it 


under the ſhade of a 
wrong. Whereas the prc 


tal neceſſity of going 
xr light to view the 
from a ſituation to 

have 


1 Ls ] 
have exhibited the btight part of it, as well as 
loom; and it would have been ſeen, that 


there is likewiſe a good principle belonging to us; 
attempting to lead us into good; were it not, that 


the prevailing influence of its antagoniſt, unleſs 
we apply ourſelves to the-remedies and aſſiſtan- 


ces, which Providence has put into our hands, 


will be more likely to miſlead us, than conduct 


us right, — Let us conſider what theſe remedies 


are, and their efficacy. They are, as has been 


already hinted, ſuch as ariſe from education, go- 


vernment, religion. But all theſe remedies muſt 
take deep root in the heart: the 5 * 


kept with all diligence. 

By education is generally ned; not dnl 
the inſtitution of youth for a particular profeſ- 
ſion, but for the conduct of life in general. It 


is defigned not only to make them ſkilfull in a 


calling, but good out of it; to "regulate their 


paſſions, to correct their errors, to obviate the 


influence of bad examples, to habituate them to 
order, diſcipline, government of themſelves and 


ſubjection to others; to give them in ſhort ſuch 


principles, as may form a character in them for 
publick utility, as well as the more immediate 
intereſt and advantage of themſelves. But unleſs 


theſe early documents are laid up in the heart, 
and kept there with all diligence, the iſſues of life 


will 
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vill be but little the be NO — am 
will ſoon run en. once "on 4 r un 
| ho ſuffered itſelf. to be d fited, bi 21 Sto] 
Civil government, a1 . to ys the 
depravity of mankind, re are indeed chiefly the 
_ outward action, as it cannot take cogniſance of 
the heart. But ſtill the outward action, by habit 
and practice, has ſuch an influence upon the in- 
ner man, that it will often bring him, inſenſibly 
as it were, to think right, as well as to act right. 
It creates an intereſt within him, which may lead 
him to do that from principle, which he finds 
he is otherwiſe obliged to do by force. But this 
intereſt, I ſay, muſt be made within, that is, 
in the heart; for unleſs that be engaged, it will 
ſtill be but outward action, and will have no 
merit to plead either before God or man. 
The great corrective therefore of our lapſed 
condition muſt be Religion, after all; a principle 
of religion, fixed and rooted, not in the head, 
but in the heart. For, what can education do 
more, than to mould the tender frame, whilſt 
its limbs are yet pliable, into a ſhape ſuſceptible 
of good impreſſions? to give it ſuch kind preju- 
dices in favour of virtue, as ſhall make the road 
to it leſs difficult, and more practicable? to ac- 
cuſtom the youth, by reſtraint, inſtruction and 
authority, to good habits, before the enticements 
"TR . 


17 
of the world have gotten poſſeſſion of him ? — 
But then, if there be nothing more binding at 
the bottom, nothing of conſcience, religion, and 
the fear of God and an hereafter, to take hold of 
his affections, all other fences are ſoon broken 
down, the man is become his own maſter, and, 
being a man of ſpirit, he enters at once into the 
pleaſures and luxuries, the vices, and vanities, 
per madneſs of the world; juſt as he is invited. 
And what ſhould reſtrain him? The outworks 
are deſtroyed, nothing within is fortified, -and - 
the Heart, which 9 have held out, has al.· 
ready betrayed him into the enemies hands. 
Civil government can do but little to reclaim - 
him, it can only be a check upon his outward 
actions, but cannot reach to the receſſes of the 
heart and its affections: the utmoſt it can pre- 
tend to do, is to make, perhaps, obedient ſub- 
jects of bad men. — But auben the law of God is 
in his heart, and kept there with all diligence, it 
is a ſecurity for his outward behaviour, as well : 
as a certain aſſurance to himſelf, that bzs fearfteps 
Shall not flide. The foundation of his houſe is laid 
on a rock, and whatever florms or floods ſhall beat © 
upon it, it . not be Haken, * it is Hud N 
upon à rock. 
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+: Indeed; if the pref eee 


loch conſequence, it cannot be of 'leſs' conſe. 


quence to have it ſtored with ſuch furniture, 8 
may make it worth pr ſerving. The materials 

for this muſt be laid in firſt by the ſkilful hand 
of education, and then 1 2rmed and faſhioned by 


the maturer reaſon of the man himſelf, from that 


natural underſtanding, v which the God of nature 


has implanted in him. Much then depends up- 


on early inſtruction and the principles inſtilled, 
but much more upon the culture of thoſe prin- 
ciples, when riper years have enabled him to 


Judge of their intrinſic goodneſs and value. No 


nation under heaven has ever deſpiſed the benefits 
of education, but the good effects of it have 
been defeated, not only by the general depravity 
of mankind, but by the imperfection, and even 
depravity of the principles themſelves, in which 


they have been educated. In countries ignorant 
and barbarous, what can be learnt but! Ignorance 


and barbariſm ? In the more enlightened regions 


of ſcience and liberal arts, whilſt the man is hu- 


manized and rendered ractable, ſocial and in- 
genious, yet if the religion, he has been brought 
up in, is blended with notions unworthy of the 
Deity, authorizing abſurd and impious practices, | 


the effects of ſuch a reli ion n muſt be pernicious, 


in 


e ee 
in proportion as the heart is attached to the cor- 

rupt doctrines it is mixed with. For out of the 
evil treaſure f the heart muſt: needs proceci evil 


things, as well as from. 110 870d Lnge one ” 
chung ; 7 iy 1115515 


5 8 If the Almighty has ever pon his Will 
to mankind, for their better inſtruction and a- 
mendment, it might be expected that they, Who 
have enjoyed the benefit of ſuch revelation, 
ſhould be the better for it, both in knowledge 
and practice. And yet it is made a problem; 
whether or no, in ſome chriſtian churches, the 
enormous corruptions of Chriſtianity have not 
made even the Goſpel an occaſion of more hurt 
than good, This is a point I ſhall not take up- 
on me to determine. But another point is very 
clear, that the Goſpel itſelf was deſigned to do 
infinite good, its doctrines, duties, and precepts 
all tending to produce happineſs in this life, as 
well as an happy eternity hereafter, | It is ſuited 
to the reaſonable nature of man, calculated to 
convince his underſtanding, to influence his af- 
fections, and direct his actions. And this, with- 
out adtering his nature, as the before-mentigned 
author would make neceffary, but by ſetting 
before him ſuch motives, inducements, and ob- 
_ ligations to a virtuous conduct, as might be a 
.C counter- 


„„ 
counter-poiſe to thoſe ſenſual temptations, which 
are daily leading him into evil: not altering his 
nature by reſtraining his freedom, but enlarging 
his freedom by opening his views, giving his ra- 
tional powers a fairer ſcope to exert themſelves, 
bringing the object of his ſupreme good nearer 
home to him, placing it in a clearer and more 
ſtriking light than it had been ſeen in before, 
| putting him in a capacity of making a juſter eſ- 
timate betwixt his intereſts in this world and the 
next, and thus enabling and encouraging him 
to rectiſie the ballance of his affections, and to 
mend his conſtitution, by paying that attention 


to the better part of it, which properly belongs 


to it. Nor can this be ſaic to be altering his na- 
tare, any more than the invention and uſe of 
optic glaſſes can be ſaid to alter the nature, or 


W 1 of the e. 


* thoſe chiriſtian chr thing where the Goſ ofpel T 
is profeſſed and taught in greater purity, let 
thoſe, who have had the advantages of being edu- 
cated in them, remember, that if they have neg- 
lected thoſe We oy ney have the more to 
anſwer for before God, at the great day of ac- 
count. Where more is given, more will be requi- 
rid. If men are not the better for being better 
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Let us now. ſuppoſe a man to be furniſhec 
with the beſt principles of knowledge, which a 
155 education, an improved underſtanding, and 

the additional aſſiſtance of revelation can giye 
e and enquire how it comes to paſs, that 
theſe cauſes have ſo little effect upon his life and 
actions. We ſhall find it to be wholly owing to 
the neglecting the heart. —— In ſome men, I 
am afraid I may ſay in moſt, the heart is ſo far 
from being kept with all diligence, that it has not 
been kept at all: it is left to itſelf: it is not ſo 
much as affected with thoſe principles, which 
ought to govern it: it ſtands detached, as it were, 
from all engagements with them, and has no- 
thing to do, but to perform the office of that 
cool monitor, the un . — deteriora fe- 
quor. 

e ee e eee kindes of 
knowledge, and have gone to the depths of hu- 
man learning; may have made its reſearches 
into the works and wonders of the creation, and 
be able to ſpeak of the beauties and varieties of 
nature, from the cedar that is in Lebanon, even 
unto the byſſop that ſpringeth out of the wall; and 
yet the heart ſhall remain unenriched with theſe 
bounties of f Providence, if 1t be content with ſee- 
Dietl C2 ing 
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t feeli "ou the benefleegl 

hand of the Divine Author. It may happen, that 
a mans reaſon may be honeſt enough to itſelf, 
and friendly enough to truth, to ſearch for it 
with candor, and to pro ſs it generouſly ; but if 
the fruit of his enquiries be not laid up in the 
heart, and there nouriſhed within its proper 
ſoil, it will be but the fe d fown on flony ground, 


which, not having root in 
while, and then withereth a. 


may have fully fatisfied 
tereſting points of religi 
evidences, and Denner 
ſion of its importance; 
great abilities, even to ob 
gainſayer, and to confute 
he has not impreſſed his 
"Dt ret igion, as 

of its truth, however ſer 


itſelf, endureth for a 
y. It is poſſible, he 
elf in the moſt in- 
n, have examined its 
the ſtrongeſt perſwa⸗ 
he may be maſter of 
viate every cavil of the 


the unbeliever; yet, if 


heart warmily with the 


viceable his learned la- 


bours may be to others, they will be but unpro- 


Atable ſervants to himſe] 


wo man n unto - 7 


Let not © any on fy, 
tions I 5 been makin 


trary ſuppoſition, via. 
ceſſity of it, for ſupplyit 
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Us is 8 1 
its uſe. The obſerva- 
are built on the con- 
importance and ne- 


mate- 
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materials, as may lay the firther and ſurer fun- 
dation for the heart to raiſe its ſuperſtructure.— 
But theſe materials are to be had only from the 
Scriptures, ſay ſome. The Scriptures are our beſt 
inſtructors, no doubt. But other inſtructions 
are neceſſary to underſtand the Scriptures them 
ſelves: and a wiſe ſeribe will intrubi himſelf um- 
to the kingdom” of heaven, like a wiſe houſholder, 
who 75 able to bring forth out of bis treaſure things 
new and old. All parts of learning may be made 
ſubſervient t o religion, and the moſt valuable 
branches of it particularly ſo to revelation, to 
explain and illuſtrate the ſeriptures. But I dwell 
not upon this point, which is too plain to be 

g MA ee Ts in this 1 el 2h 


aha me proceed rather to note ſome other be. 
e wherein the heart is concerned. 

What has been already ſaid ſuggeſts to us a ve- 
ry common and a very conſiderable one, and 
that is, the want of good inſtructions and ſound 
learning, to fortifie the heart againſt the attacks 
of enthuſiaſm. —— Religion is a ſerious thing, 
and when it meets with gloomy or injudicious 
minds, even in good men, it is ſometimes apt 
to carry them too far, to make them ob 
teous and to dhſtroy tbemſelves. It frequently leads 
us into high conceits of our ſpiritual condition, 


In 1 ations, e ee 
5 be broad. others. And tis 

8 well if i it aha here, if it does not make us cen. 

ſorious, uncharitable, and accuſers of our bre- 

thren. — But what ſhall we ſay for the poor il- 
literate, uninſtructed ſinner ? | When he once 
comes to be ſerious, | tired perhaps with his fins, 
and loaded with their guilt, what wonder if he 
fall an eaſy prey to every wild enthuſiaſm and 
ſpirit of deluſion ? M hilſt the arrouis of the Al. 
mighty. are within him, the poiſon whereof drink- 
eib up his ſpirit, his deſponding heart is glad to 
catch at any relief that ſhall come in his way: 


he lies at the mercy. of the firſt: empirick that 
offers, and is either plunged by him into the 


gulph of deſpair, or elevated into a viſionary 


confidence, at the expence of common ſenſe, 


and oftentimes of common honeſty. This drives 


him into all the phrenzy of religion and fanatick 


extravagance, whilſt a rational goſpel- inſtruction 


would have taught him, that the genuine marks 


of dhe bleſſed Spirit do not ſhewe chemſelves in 
extacics, and raptures, and frightful fits of devo- 


tion, but are ſeen, by the effects they produce, 
in a conſtant, regular, and ſteady courſe of pie- 
ty. The Fruit of the ſpirit is love, joy, peace, 
longfuffering, gentleneſs, | roodneſs, faith, meekneſs, 


temperance. . 


065] 


. near ei OY to „ 2 
aids the heart to ſubſtitute ſhadows for realities; 
How many men are there, who pretend to com- 


pound for their vices, by a ſtrict obſervance of 
rituals and formalities? They ſeem to make their 


court to the Deity, as to a ceremonious prince, 
(pardon the compariſon) who will be ready to 
overlook their omiſſions in the werghtier matters 


of the Law, provided they negle& no Paine: of 


ceremony due to himſelf, and are but 


in keeping up the pomp and parade of roligion; . 
whatever becomes of the ſpirit and power of it. 


This, in our Bleſſed Saviours ae 1s * 
preciſe character of the hypocrite. 

But not every kind of ſuperſtition is to be atk 
ed by the odious name of hypocriſy. That which 
we have more immediately in view at preſent is 
of a more innocent nature, and proceeds not ſo 


much from the wickedneſs of the heart, as the 
weakneſs of the head. Many a good man can- 
not ſatisfie himſelf of his own goodneſs : he is 
ſill wanting to himſelf, he thinks, and cannot do 
enough to render himſelf acceptable to a Being 
of infinite purity. And thus is he made miſer- 


able, even in the midſt of Comforts, which ſhould 
refreſh bis Soul. He places his affe&ons on things 
above to a degree that is inconſiſtent with his 


happi- 
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happineſs here below ; ; as if this world was a 
ſtate, of puniſhment only, inſtead of trial and pro- 
| bation of his virtues for a better. This makes 
him fly to the melancholy expedient of exclu- 
ding himſelf from the world: a world not de- 
ſerving his notige ; its intereſts and purſuits fo 
much beneath him, that he ſcarce: thinks it 
worth reforming, — But the providence of God 
has thought otherwiſe, He has placed him in a 
ſtate; where he is to exerciſe ſocial offices as well 
2s religious. Indeed the one is as much his duty 
as the other; 2 u to be done, bad the other 

vr left undone. | 
This kind of ſuperſt tion ice from a certain 

8 anders of the mind, which is not large e- 
nough to comprehend the idea of connexion in 
the ſyſtem of religion, but is apt to make com- 
pariſons between its ſeyeral duties, over- rating 
one at the expence of another, and hoping to 
compenſate its deficiencies in one part, by a more 
ſcrupulous attention to ome other. But we are 
told by an Apoſtle, that whoſcever ſhall keep the 
whole law, and yet offend in one point, be is guilty 
of all: not guilty of breaking the whole law, 
but guilty of breaking he chain by which the 
whole is connected together, and of offending 
that authority, by which the whole is eſtabliſh- 
ed. —It is remarked of. one of the kings of Ju- 
; je yrs 


tho equally enjoyned, he had perſwa 
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dab, that be did that which was right i in the br 
of the Lord, but nit wirb 4 perfect heart: that is, 


he kept to his duty in many & eſſential points, 
and performed it eee but he took the li- 

berty to diſpenſe with himſelf in others, which, 
ed himſelf 
were not of equal importance, whether they 


were obſerved or no. — Thus, when the ſeveral 
branches of duty are ſet in competition with 
each other, in point of excellence and dignity, 
no wonder if the moral part is often ſacrificed, 

for the ſake of ſublimer attainments in the ſpiri- 
tual; and on the other hand, it is the ſame ſu- 


perſtition, which often leads men to neglect and 
even to deſpiſe 8 pirituals, out of a higher regard 
to the law of Morality. For if morals and ſpi- 
rituals are to be put in rivalſhip together, it 


muſt needs be, that one or the other will ſuffer 
in the conteſt. — Now, if even the beſt of men 


are ſo liable, from a partial eſtimate of their du- 
ty, to ſwerve from the rule of duty itſelf, how 
neceſſary is the admonition of the wiſe man in 


the text, to keep the beart with all diligence, ſince 
| i out it are the iſſues of life ; the iſſues of life, as 
to the uniformity of obedience, from whence 


reſ ults the 5 of its 1 * 


D 


4 


: Bat has arent t deficiency of the, bend 1 ll 
in itſelf. The character given of the heart in 
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Scripture is, that it is deceitful above all things: 
and if ſcripture had not told us ſo, our own ex- 
perience would. The heart impoſes upon us, if 
it be not more proper to ſay, we impoſe upon 
the heart, by making it believe we are doing 
right, whilſt we are doing wrong. Indeed ſo 
many and various are the impoſitions from it 
and upon it, that Soom rr d e 
—— 

d principles and good 


Men ſet out with; 
| Intentions, but the Areng 2 of temptation, the 
contagion of example, a the want of refolu- 


tion defeat all t their good: deſigns. — The evil 


paſſions are ſo ſtrong in ſome, that, it ſeems, 
they cannot reſiſt temptations; they find it fo 
difficult to controll their paſſions, that they care 
| to attempt controlling them at all. They 
perſwade themſelves, it is a thing impracticable, 
till at laſt it becomes really impractieable. And 
here again, the medicinal doctrine of fatality in 
human actions, which has been ſo much in fa - 
ſhion of late years, comes in to their relief, as 
it teaches them, that their conſtitution is already 
fixt and ſettled by nature, that they cannot avoid 
following its tendencies and obeying its motions, 


1621 
d it e in vain to ſtrire againſt nature. Such a 
flattering di 
eaſy paſſage into the heart, and dd 
becomes wicked upon principle 
Others, whoſe paſſions „ are 
yet ſedueed by the contagion of example: and 
tho' ſo well intentioned, as not to run into crimi- 
nal exceſſts, yet ate fo. ſociable and complaiſant 
to the world, that they will run the riſque of fol · 
lowing the multitude, rather than attempt the 
invidious taſk of being ſingularly good. They 
eaſon with themſelves, that as Providence has 
placed them in a mixt ſtate betwixt the good 
and bad, they cannot be wholly diſengaged from 
either, and if they do not fide entirely with the 
latter, they are innocent enough at leaſt, and may 
deſerve to be ranked amongſt the former But 
this is a deception of the heart, which weakens 
its ſincerity extremely, as it induces a coolneſs and 
indifference in its affections, which will _ 
as merit of the beſt actions. Sooke 5 


Went of reſolution in moſt, is the great! efouree | 
of the heart's imbecillity. No heroick virtue 
was ever attained without a firmneſs of mind, to 
make men conſiſtent with their principles, in 
purſuing their good and great deſigns, and catry- 
ng them into execution. Diffidence in them - 

„ ſelves, 


doctrine as this muſt needs make an 
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way into fin and error; 3 
themſelves entangled in rinth: 

the next ſtep they are neceſſ tated to cake; io 
invent gloſſes and comments upon their actions, 
in order to juſtifie them, not only to others, but 

to themſelves, and, if poſſible, to quiet the re- 
ee of their own © co onſcience. And it i is re- 


done, e wicked 
becomes thoroughly ſati 
truth wn reaſon are full 


jd, that alt is wolf thin 
4 of i its mo and thay it 


re n gs ade ace aſd th 
Divine Providence to blind them till farther by 
a judicial infatuation, ac cording as it is written, 


God ſhall give them the ſpirit of ſlumber, eyes that 
they ſhall not ſee, and ears that they ſhall not aid 


| ap they _ be Arne and be bealed = 

1 When to this want bluten is added the 
| violence of the paſſions, grown powerful by in- 
| dulgence, no wonder th e combined forces ſhall 
[. = : 5 not 


u ever guil- 
ty of them, and altogether inſenſible of their 
own ſhame. — When Nathan, under the diſ- 
guiſe of fable, -repreſented to David his great 
crime, the innocent King, not dreaming that he 
himſelf was at all concerned in the ſtory, but 
moved with indignation againſt the fictitious cri- 
minal, he pronounced, as the Lord liuetbh, the 
man that hath done this thing ſhall ſurely die. But 
when the Prophet made him that awful reply, 
| David, thou art the man; his conſcious heart 
ſmore him at once, and be ſaid unto a ee 7 z 
have finned againſt the Lord. | 
| den the Prophet Eliſda told Hara 5 5 


barbarities and enormous cruelties he ſhould 


commit, when he came to be king of Syria, Ha- 
zael, ſhocked with the thought, anſwered with an 
honeft warmth, what ! is thy ſervant à dog, that 

? ſhould do this great thing? And yet Hazael was 
the man that did this great thing, and worſe. 

He had, it ſeems, by good reaſoning and a dex- 
trous management of his heart, got over all his 
filly prejudices, and had fully reconciled 
himſelf to the character the Prophet had given 
him. So great is the force of ſelf- deceit, 
and ſo neceſſary is it to make an early acquaint- 


ance with the heart, and to be ever aſſiduous in 
the 


1 7 


the cultivation of it, the it may not forfrit ita 
integrity. Keep thy: bear r noith all diligence, for 
om DOT 9 6 fe. 53 18 ail 10 * 
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The follies & fs” meaty abi to be 
excuſeable, becauſe they proceed from youth. 
Youth is an excuſe for folly. It is expoſed; we 
ſay, not only to the general temptations of the 
world, but to others peculiar to itſelf, to ĩts own 
age and condition. The prime and vigour of life, 
the ſpirits briſk and lively, the paſſions ſtrong and 
importunate, the deceitfulneſs of ſin and its high 
promiſes, the heart unpractiſed in the art of ſelf- 
government, want of experience in the world, 
and, at the ſame time, the vain affectation of 
what is called, in a very bad ſenſe, knowing the 
world; theſe all combine ee eee the 
intereſts of the more engaging party, where the 
pleaſures of ſenſe invite w the whole force of 
their charms, and give a double reliſh in the en- 
Joyment. —— Rejoyce then, O young man, in'thy 


youth, and let thy heart chear thee in the days of 


ys of thy heart, and 


thy youth, and walk in the u 
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45 vis” Per are ee eee 
The awful ſentence in the latter part, you ſee, 
port of the whole, is a moſt ſerious admonition; 
that all thoſe _—_— are but ſpecious-pallias 
tives of guilt, e 2 _ _ 
in deſtruction. = 53 1 

.. Youcannot really think; any of a | 
you are making have any ſolidity in them. Is it 
poſſible you can Conceive, God Almighty ſhould 
have given you health, and ſpirits, and vigorous 
principles of action, without expecting any return 
to be made him for theſe iueſtimable bleffings? 
Is the flower and pride of youth to be ſpent in 
the ſervice of ſin, the firſt- fruits of life to be ſa- 
crificed to Satan, and the refuſe to be reſerved 
for the great Author and Preſerver of your be- 
ing? Is the knowledge of God and your duty 
the laſt accompliſhment to be acquired? ibau 
laſt gathered ee of this in tl youth, ſaith the 
ſon of Sirach, bow cant thou find any thing in 


thine age? — Or, is the. government of reaſon. to 


take place, when its powers have been long de- 
throned by the tyranny of the paſſions? Is the 
art of ſelf-government to be attained ih a day, 
or by early practice and habitual exerciſe ? Will 
ſenſual pleaſ es and the W of appe- 
SO tite 


* 
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the heart, if ever you ould by a to in- 
troduce it there ?—Is the deceitfulneſs of fin a re- 
commendation of it, or its flattering promiſes a 

ſufficient grounds for coſting to it? Is inexpe- 


een ene 


rtiencè of the world an in 
— with theworltþ rt of it ? Will you be 
gained it? Will it qualifie you for the more im- 
| offices of life? Al it teach you induſ- 


; > bravery, publick 
virtue? If not, hi, 200 Hi anſwer the end of 
your being, the defign of your education, or the 
expectations of your country? — But, you will 
| reform at a proper ſeaſon hereafter, and when, 
in your. cooler days, the tide of the blood begins 
to ſubſide, you will have time enough to repair 
the breaches, that may have been made upon 
your conſtitution or your character, and, if need 
be, to repent of them. — Repent of them you 
moſt certainly will, if you live. But what aſſu- 
Trance have you, that you ſhall not be cut off in 
the bloſſom of your fins ? Who knoweth but this 
night thy foul ſhall be required of thee? And on 
that tremendous day, hen the righteous ſhall 
. 5 ſearcely 
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rely be. ſaved, bow ſhall the ungodly and the im- 
nitent inner appear? If it be preſumable, that 
all favourable allowances will be made by your 
candid governors and tender guardians here on 
earth, yet who ſhall anſwer for you at that hour, 
when the ſecrets of all hearts ſhall be diſcloſed 
before the juſt Judge of heaven and earth? You _ 
may plead your cauſe with plauſibility before 

fallible men, diſguiſe your guilt, and eſcape with 

impunity, but He who; fearcheth the heart is not 

mocked. — All ſuch reaſoning is folly: — Re- 
member, wiſdom, true wiſdom, in the ſcripture» 


ſtile, is but another name for Religion. And the 


| fear of the Lord is the beginning of knowledge ; = 
not the beginning only, but the principal part 
of it. Let this knowledge be firſt obtained, and 
impreſſed « deeply on the heart. All other know- 
ledge, in compariſon of this, is of little or no 
value. This will recon end you both to God 


and man: but other knowledge, without this, 
will ſcarce procure you, a favourable reception 


even amongſt men, — Infinite is the force of 
habit: endeavour to gain a habit of goodneſs be- 
times, and the love of it will increaſe more and 
more, till the practice becomes natural. Be re- 
ſolute in its purſuit, ,and ſuffer not your heart to 
deceive you into the leaſt degree of diſſimula- 
tion, by ſcreening its errors or hiding its guilt 
E © even 


eren from yourſelf. 
i leads the Heart — 


abandoned. Preſerve th > dignity of your natu 2 
and maintain your honc ur, by giting up no 
of conſcience for a pre o ent convenieney, 
lefs to purchaſe an unlaw 
what you know to be fi 
whatever worldly adv: 


„at all adventures, 
on may loſe 


y it, 
or however unfaſhiona ble the appearance may 


be in the eyes of men. Study to ſhew 


approved unto God, by à good heart. And be 
it your comfort, or otherwiſe it will be your 


terror, tr Ld if eh mot as non ſeth, 
man looketh on the outward appearance, but the 
E looketb on the heart. Therefore, keep thy 
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